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The moon is usually not altogether lost
to sight even in the midst of a total eclipse,
but shines with a strange, lurid, copper-
colored glow. Although the earth's globe,
so much larger than the moon, is inter-
posed directly between it and the sun, yet
sunlight reaches the moon's surface with
sufficient illumination to show up the
main lunar features. This is sunlight
which has been deflected by the earth's
atmosphere. When we witness from the
earth a total eclipse of the moon, observ-
ers on the moon would see a total eclipse
of the sun, but they would see the great
ball of the earth surrounded all round
its edge by a glowing ring of sunlit at-
mosphere ; and the rays which would thus
reach their eyes constitute the light that
illumines the moon during total eclipse.
The terrestrial atmosphere acts as a lens,
bending some of the sunlight which passes
through it into the shadow of the earth.
If, however, the earth's atmosphere be
heavily laden with clouds, and is conse-
quently comparatively opaque, it fails to
deflect sunlight into the earth's shadow;
and under those conditions the moon's
surface may be so obscured as to be
altogether invisible. The lurid, ruddy
color during an eclipse is due to the
quality of the atmosphere to which we
owe the gorgeous tints of sunset. The
light which thus passes from the sun to
the eclipsed moon has obviously had to
traverse more than twice the distance
through the atmosphere which the rays
of the setting sun have to traverse before
they reach our eyes; and the tinting effect
of the atmosphere, with which we are fa-
miliar in sunsets, is more than doubled.

Eclipses of the moon are not quite so
frequent as eclipses of the sun. There
are years within which there is no eclipse
of the moon; and in general it may be
said that there cannot be more than two
lunar eclipses in any one year. If, how-
ever, there is an eclipse of the moon on one
of the first days of the year, it is possible
that there may be a third eclipse in De-
cember. The statement that eclipses of
the sun are somewhat more frequent than
eclipses of the moon seems to be contrary
to our experience, for everyone must

noticed that in the country where he lives
eclipses of the moon are considerably more
frequent than eclipses of the sun. These
two facts are not really in contradiction
with one another. The moon's shadow,
as it reaches the earth, covers only a very
small space, whereas the earth's shadow,
as it reaches the moon, is more than twice
the moon's diameter. Every eclipse of
the moon is therefore visible to the inhab-
itants of more than one-half the earth's
surface, but the regions from which any
particular eclipse of the sun can be seen lie
in a very narrow track across the globe.

A  SOLAR  ECLIPSE VIEWED FROM  SPACE

Astronomers have to undertake expedi-
tions to remote corners of the world to
study eclipses of the sun, but eclipses of
the moon can be seen at home. Yet, from
the astronomical point of view, eclipses
of the sun are incomparably more im-
portant, as well as more frequent. There
are at least two solar eclipses every year,
and there may be as many as five.

Inasmuch as eclipses both of the sun
and of the moon depend upontthe regular
movements of these bodies, their occur-
rence, both in the future and in the past,
can be calculated with great exactness.
Thus we know from published tables, of
which the best known are Oppolzer's, that
within the next ten years total eclipses